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A KOOTENAY LEGEND : THE COYOTE AND THE 
MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT. 

This legend of the Lower Kootenay Indians was obtained by the 
present writer from David MacLaughlin, whose wife is a Kootenay, 
in northern Idaho, on September 1, 1891. 

COYOTE AND MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT. 

Once the Indians (aqktltsRtnakinek) were all starving in the coun- 
try on account of a spirit (nipik'a) living in the mountains that 
waged war against them. Any hunter who went up into the moun- 
tains was sure to be killed . by a stone rolling, a tree falling, or a 
ravine closing in upon him. The Indians were in great distress; 
so one day they assembled to " make medicine," — to consult the 
spirits. No one, however, could succeed in quieting the mountain- 
spirit. 

But one day there appeared on the river-bank opposite the camp 
the Coyote (skinkuts), who called out for them to come and take 
him over in a canoe (yaktso'metl), which they did. The Coyote 
then asked them what was the meaning of the noise and lamenta- 
tion that were going on. " Surely," said the chief (nd-soke, " the 
good [strong] one "), " a great spirit {nipik'a) like you knows all that 
without being told." The Coyote, however, said he did n't know. 
Then the chief told him how the mountain-spirit had tormented 
them, how many men and women had been killed trying to hunt ; 
how the Indians, unable to get any deer, bear, or other animals, 
were dying of hunger. " Ha ! ha ! " said the Coyote, " I '11 make 
medicine (consult the spirits), and find out who is this bad (sane) 
spirit." 

So he told them to make a fire. The old women (titlndmu) and 
young men (netstahatl, unmarried youths) thereupon set out to gather 
wood (tlo'k) to make a good fire. The Coyote told the chief to say 
to the women (patlke) that they were not to bring any " gum wood " 
(dqkitstlaqtlutlatl), which was bad, but only dry wood. 

The women made quite a long fire, and the Coyote began to dance 
and jump over it, going from end to end. As he was jumping the 
third time, a young man, who, out of mischief, had gathered a lot of 
" gum-wood," and hidden it under his blanket (seet), threw some into 
the fire just as the Coyote was about to jump. The Coyote was so 
busy with his incantations that he did not notice what had been 
done, and, when he jumped, was singed by the flames on the belly, 
as can be seen to this day. When the fire singed him, the Coyote 
said : " It just pricked me, and did n't burn at all. It's a good sign. 
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The fire tells me we shall be successful." He then told them to 
bring a stick of wood about three feet long, which he had them 
lash cross-wise on his back. After telling them to keep in their 
lodges {aqkitlanam) and continue their dances (kakuwitlndm) and 
incantations, the Coyote set out. 

The mountain-spirit saw him coming and shouted out : " Oh ! 
Coyote, what brings you here ? " The Coyote went up a ravine, 
and, when he was about half way, the mountain began to shake and 
tremble. " Oh ! " said the Coyote, " I 'm not afraid of you ! " Then 
the ravine began gradually to close in ; but the piece of wood that 
the Coyote had on his back kept the sides from coming too close 
together, and the Coyote was not crushed to death, as others had 
been. Finally the mountain-spirit said to the Coyote : " You are 
stronger than I am. Go back ; tell the people to hunt as they like. 
You are better than I am." 

But when the Coyote wished to return, he could not ; for the stick 
was held fast by the sides of the canon, and so lashed to him that 
he could not turn round to get free of it. He therefore shouted 
to the Indians to come and release him. He had to call out a long 
time before any one heard him ; but at last his cries were heard, 
and some of the braves ventured to take off the stick. 

The Coyote then returned to the camp, where he was well received. 
He was given a young squaw to wife, and from that day to this the 
Indians have hunted in peace. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 



